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in full swing, panslav and nationalist agitation reached a high pitch. During the next nine months, until Russia's declaration of war on Turkey, the imperial government pursued two distinct yet inter-related, although somewhat contradictory, policies: (1) preparation, both diplomatic and military, for war; and (2) endeavor to settle the conflict through the collective intervention of the Powers, The uneasy sway from the one course to the other was determined by the events in the Balkans, the international situation, the ebb and flow of panslav agitation, and the degree of influence enjoyed with the tsar at any particular time by either the partisans of war or its opponents. Of great practical consequence were the personal struggle between GOP chakov and Ignatev, and the ascendancy of the latter.
From the Russian point of view the attitude of Austria was a matter of paramount importance. A few days after Serbia's declaration of war, Alexander and Francis Joseph, accompanied by their foreign ministers, met at Reichstadt and reached an agreement concerning a common policy in the Balkans' (July 8, 18767 N.S.). The agreement provided for two contingencies: if Turkey won the war, Russia and Austria were to concert their action to protect the Christian populations and to enforce a minimum of administrative reforms; if Turkey lost the war, the two Powers bound themselves to work together for the establishment of a new political order in accordance with an agreed program. There was to be no large Slav state. Russia was to acquire the districts of Bessarabia, severed in 1856, and unidentified territories in Asia Minor; Austria was to annex Bosnia and, according to Andrassy (but not to Gorchakov), Herzegovina.6 Other Turkish territories in Europe were to be partitioned among Bulgaria, Serbia, Rumania, Montenegro, Greece, and Albania. Constantinople was to become a free city.
The Reichstadt agreement left Alexander and Gorchakov unconvinced that Austria would not side with the enemies of Russia if the latter went to war with Turkey. The "three emperors7 league" was still too recent and untried an alliance to put to rest the memories of the hostility that had characterized the relations between St. Petersburg and Vienna since Austria's defection during the Crimean War. In September, 1876, after the defeat of Serbia, the tsar bluntly inquired in Berlin whether Germany would be prepared, in case of an Austro-
6 There was no joint official text of the Reichstadt conversations, the Austrian and the Russian version differing in some essentials.